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ARIZ 5 


TO MY WIFE AND CHILDREN, 


Who for years, after a hymn and Scripture read- 
ing and the memorizing of a verse from the pas- 
sage read, have concluded the morning worship 
by. repeating together 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


In July, 1912, at Virginia Beach, I heard 
President E. M. Poteat, of Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C. speak on the Lord’s Prayer. 
It was so fresh, so virile, so engaging, so spir- 
itual, that I spoke to him about making a book 
on the subject. I was glad to know that he 
already had it in mind. There are many books 
on the Lord’s Prayer, some of them very good, 
but there is room for this one. It has a grip on 
the realities in the Prayer itself and relates them 
to modern life in a helpful way. The author is 
a man of keen intellect, wide reading, and deeply 
religious nature. This combination makes him 
a true interpreter of this Prayer which plays such 
a large part in the life of every Christian. Every 
one who reads the book will have his vision en- 
larged, his sympathies broadened, his spiritual 
life quickened. No words are wasted and it will 
bear re-reading. It has the breath of prayer and 
it will strengthen the spirit of prayer. 

A. T. RoBErTSON, 

Louisville, Ky. 
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“O thou that hearest prayer, 
Unto thee shall all flesh come.” 
—Psalm 65: 2. 


“The whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 
—Tennyson. 


“OQ weary soul, that yet with willing feet 


Would tread o’er many a rough and rugged 
way 
In uncomplaining toil, and never stay 
Until within his courts thine eye should meet 


The splendor of his look—to thee be sweet 
That word he spoke unto me, saying: Pray, 
Not like the hypocrites in open day, 

In public paths or in the open street, 

But in thy closet kneeling, there within, 

To me make thou thy prayer, to me thy moan; 
And I will hear in heaven where I abide, 
And I will give thee cleansing for thy sin. 

Yea, we together shall abide alone. 

Shut thou thy door! Heaven’s gate shall open 

wide.” 


—Converted Jew. 
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PRAYER WILL. NOT CEASE. 


Our Father who art in heaven, 

Hallowed be Thy name. ~* 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done 

On earth, as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil: 

For thine is 'the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever. 

Amen. 


WE have lately been told that prayer is 
a forgotten secret. And the question is 
asked, “May the modern man pray?” The 
answer to the proposition is that people 
continue to pray; and the answer to the 
question is that the modern man differs 
very little from the ancient man; and that 
as men prayed in ancient times, and in all 
the ages intervening, it is altogether likely 
that prayer is an ineradicable human in- 
stinct and men will be praying to the end 
of time. (7) 


“T believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, 
And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, 
And in the Holy Ghost.” 
—The Apostles’ Creed. 
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PRAYER AS CREED. 


A PRAYER is also a creed. A man’s 
prayers disclose his religious beliefs. And 
in these brief studies,-it is proposed to in- 
quire for the creed embedded in the Lord’s 
Prayer. Accordingly, no detailed exposi- 
tion of the several petitions is required 
here. These will be considered as carrying 
in solution the type of religion, the specific 
religious beliefs, our Lord wished to induce 
in his disciples. We shall find here as the 
habitual assumptions of true religion a 
view of God, a view of the world, a pro- 
gram for civilization, a program for the 
personal life. It will be seen how the hori- 
zons of religion, how the horizons of tribal 
and provincial religion, are extended by 
Christianity, the universal religion. For 
this Prayer annexes a continent of infinite 
personal relationships to human life; it 
transcends all sectarian barriers by its im- 
plication of the brotherhood of all believers ; 
it transcends all political boundaries by its 
vision of the kingdom of God; it embraces 
all duties in one duty, the doing of the will 

(9) 
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of God; it transcends all national and racial 
boundaries in its conception of the whole 
earth as the field where the will of God is 
to be done; it crosses all barriers of social 
and personal enmities in its conception of 
a forgiveness as deep as God’s and as wide 
as human need. 

It is not a prayer of Jesus, but a prayer 
he taught to his followers. He is not here 
an example of a religious man praying. He 
is rather the Lord of the religious life pro- 
viding for its proper training. It may in- 
deed be argued that since he would have 
his friends pray this prayer he himself 
must have been accustomed to use it as 
his own. But this contention fails before 
the petition for forgiveness. He needed 
bread; he did not need forgiveness. He 
was conscious of strain in going forward 
with his task, but the strain never became 
a wavering in purpose. There might be 
inquiry for the Father’s will, as in the Gar- 
den; but there was never any weakening 
of the determination to do his will. The 
petition, “Lead us not into temptation,” 
may be a reverberation of his experience in 
the wilderness, but there had been no devel- 
opment in him of the tendency to sin 
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which was the basis of the temptation and 
which he shared with all mankind. He 
never violated his conscience; he never 
failed in duty. “I do always the things that 
please him” (John 8: 29). “The prince of 
this world cometh: and hath nothing in me” 
(John 14: 30).* 

We know the depth of his repugnance to 
sin from his word—“If thine eye cause thee 
to stumble, pluck it out” (Matt. 5: 29); 
and we know something of the bitterness of 
his final agony in putting sin away. The 
faintest shadow of sin on his sensitive soul 
would have blackened the universe for him. 
And nothing short of sinlessness can ac- 
count for the deep serenity of his spirit in 
the presence of the Father. 

No; this is not the Lord’s prayer. It is the 
Lord teaching his disciples to pray. And in 
doing so he would fain set them in the right 
attitude for prayer, and fill their minds with 
the conceptions and convictions and hopes 
which are the substance of true religion. 


*If anyone objects to quotations from the 
fourth Gospel for the self-consciousness of our 
Lord, I reply that the whole New Testament is 
the product of the influence of Jesus. There is 
not a page of it which could have been written 
without him. 
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“The fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God.”—Psalm 14: I. 


“If it can’t be decided in the affirmative, it will 
never be decided in the negative.”—Dostoievsky. 


“The possibility of denying them (the exist- 
ence, personality, and goodness of God) is daily 
passing out of the world.”—W. N. Clarke. 


“The wonder turns on the great process by 
which a man could grow to the immense intelli- 
gence that can know that there is no God. What 
ages and what lights are requisite for this attain- 
ment? This intelligence involves the very attri- 
butes of divinity while a God is denied. For un- 
less this man is omnipresent, unless he is at this 
moment in every place in the universe, he cannot 
know but there may be in some place manifesta- 
tions of a Deity by which even he would be over- 
Powered ee es 

“Thus, unless he knows all things—that is, pre- 
cludes another Diety by being one himself—he 
cannot know that the Being whose existence he 
rejects, does not exist.”—John Foster. 
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Ill, 
A CHALLENGE TO ATHEISM. 


THE prayer is a direct challenge to all 
forms of atheism. These fall into two 
classes, philosophical and practical, the 
atheism of the head and the atheism of the 
heart. And each of these falls into three 
types. Philosophical atheism takes the form 
of Materialism, Pantheism, Agnosticism. 

Materialism affirms “that matter and the 
motions of matter make up the sum total 
of existence, and that what we know as 
psychical phenomena in man and _ other 
animals are to be interpreted in an ultimate 
analysis as ‘simply the peculiar aspect which 
is assumed by certain enormously compli- 
cated motions of matter.* There is no soul, 
no God—thought is a secretion of brain tis- 
sues, and what appears to us as mind or 
purpose in the universe is not mind or pur- 
pose, and may be accounted for by the for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms. 


*John Fiske: “Evolutionist,” p. 277. 
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To this gospel of dirt, as Carlyle called 
it, the prayer makes the tremendous affirma- 
tion, God is. 

Our Lord was conscious of a mystery in 
his own person known only to God: “No 
one knoweth the Son save the Father ;’ 
and he was conscious of an austere isolation 
in his knowledge of God: “Neither doth 
any know the Father save the Son.’ And 
from the sure footing of this immediate 
knowledge, to men struggling in abysses of 
metaphysical agony, he stretches out his 
strong arm, and calls with assurance as 
deep as infinity, “Have faith in God.” 

But the prayer has its reply to Pantheism 
also. The distinctive characteristic of 
Pantheism throughout its long history from 
the time of the Vedic Hymns to the present 
is the denial of the personality of God. It 
is here classified as a type of atheism, be- 
cause to say that everything is God, that 
God and the universe are identical, amounts 
to saying that nothing is God, that there is 
no God. If God is the only substance, and 
this substance manifests itself in man as 
thought, and in matter as extension, then 
man and the stone are equally God, and 
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moral distinctions vanish. For there is no 
difference between the debauchee and the 
saint, as in the last analysis the difference 
between a man and a stone vanishes in the 
one substance, God. Of course, the next 
step is to say there is no sin; and it is in 
the moral sphere that all pantheistic sys- 
tems prove themselves false. A religion 
affirming under a supposed logical neces- 
sity from its definition of God that there 
is no sin forfeits its claim to be a religion, 
seeing it compounds with the basest human 
passions for the destruction of morality. 

To Materialism the Lord’s Prayer says 
God is. To Pantheism it says he is a Holy 
Person. Our Lord penetrates the mystery 
enveloping us, draws aside the curtain and 
shows us God; not as Pure Being, not as 
the Infinite, an impersonal Abstraction, but 
as Father. That is, he would make us at 
home with God; no longer aliens, or or- 
phans in the midst of a rude and resistant 
world that tempts and bewilders us, but 
children in our Father’s house and at home 
with him. 

And here is already suggested the reply 
which the Prayer makes to the third type of 
philosophical atheism, Agnosticism. 
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The agnostic will neither affirm nor deny 
concerning the ‘supersensible, preferring the 
more diplomatic attitude of non-committal. 
But a God who cannot be known and who 
if he exists holds no sort of converse with 
his creatures is to all intents no God. And 
if the agnostic objects to being classified as 
atheist, let him come out of hiding and 
affirm. the existence of God. 

The Prayer affirms that God is, that he 
is a Person, that he is holy, that he may be 
known and spoken to as Father. 


“Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and spirit with 
Spirit can meet; 

Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than 
hands or feet.” 


There remains for comment the three 
types of practical atheism—the atheism of 
the heart. These are the atheism of selfish- 
ness, of fear, and of grief. 

Of the first of these, you have an example 
in the rich farmer of our Lord’s story. 
“What shall I do, because I have not where 
to bestow my fruits?’ Observe the per- 
sonal pronouns here: my fruits, my barns, 
my corn, my goods, my soul. Such a mood 
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is capable of going on to say, my sunshine, 
my rain, my chemistry, my laws of nature. 
The man was doubtless sincere, but God 
was not in all his thoughts. His life was 
lived as though there were no God. And, 
hence, the dramatic suddenness and terror 
of the voice of God. “But God said unto 
him, Thou fool!” 

Persons entirely innocent of speculative 
doubt, but indulging their native selfishness, 
easily pass into practical atheism. To such 
the Lord’s Prayer says with a searching 
directness, God sees. 

The atheism of fear is seen in the dis- 
ciples in the storm on the lake: “Master, 
carest thou not that we perish?” Nature 
in her titanic moods—the glorious wrath of 
the thunder cloud, the sweep of fire and 
flood—overwhelms the little faith of timid 
souls and men forget that God is, that the 
clouds are his chariots and the lightning his 
weapon. And the assurance of true reli- 
gion is that he who made the worlds, sails 
the sea of time with us, and therefore no 
harm can befall us. To be afraid is to have 
lost God. And it is the privilege of the 
Christian to know the world as God’s 
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world, and to be at home in it as in his 
Father’s house. 

In the agony of their fourfold grief, the 
wife of Job broke down. How can one be- 
lieve there is a God and such things be? 
“Renounce God and die?” In the night of 
sorrow how many have lost the great 
Reality! A mother lost the only heaven she 
knew when the light went out of her baby’s 
eyes. And she‘ listened in anger to words 
of consolation, and protested, “There is no 
God.” 

But Jesus answers here, God is and He 
cares. Of these types of atheism, that of 
the heart is the deadlier. One who has 
brains enough to think himself into atheism 
usually has brains enough to think himself 
out. But there is less hope of one who 
says in his heart there is no God. For this 
shows a moral defect, a wrong bias of will, 
and there are none so blind as those who 
will not see. But there is light for those 
who keep a mind open to the light; who in 
a time of strain forego the perilous luxury 
of the merely inquisitive intellect, the luxury 
of speculation, of digging down foundations 
to see if they are there—and who offer a 
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childlike simplicity and wait in wonder be- 
fore the silent processes of the Spirit. It 
is for such as these that the original miracle 
is repeated: ‘And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. And God said, 
Let there be light; and there was light.” 
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“That eternal, immutable law in which will and 
reason are the same.”—Burke. 


“Grant that we may never ‘seek to bend the 
straight to the crooked—that is, thy will to ours— 
but that we may bend the crooked to the straight 
—that is, our will to thine.’—Augustine. 


“O Lord, give what thou commandest, and then 
command what thou wilt.”—Augustine. 


“T willed to will the will of God.”—F. B. Meyer. 


“T love to kiss each print where thou 
Hast set thine unseen feet: 
I cannot fear thee, blessed will— 
Thine empire is so sweet.’ 
—Faber. 
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IV. 


THE WILL OF GOD AS LAW. 


THE range and depth of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the intellectual penetration, the 
breadth and elevation, are quite unparal- 
lelled in the literature of religion. Its view 
of the world, for example, is not completely 
set forth when its firm rebuttal of atheism 
has been given. It does not rest with saying 
“No” to materialism, pantheism, agnos- 
ticism, and the rest. It proceeds in a posi- 
tive and constructive way to affirm that the 
will of God, who is a holy Person, and 
whom we may know and speak to as Fa- 
ther, is law for the universe. 

The conception of will as law is not new, 
nor is it foreign to everyday experience. 
But it is perhaps true to say that only re- 
cently has it finally succeeded in pushing 
the conception of law as force from the field. 
We have ceased to believe that laws do 
things. Frances Power Cobbe, whose in- 
tellectual activity coincided with the period 
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of the Darwinian revolution in science, has 
an acute remark to the effect that when we 
discover how a thing is done we straight- 
way conclude that therefore nobody did it. 
Now, the laws of nature are only the ways 
Energy has of acting. These laws are cap- 
able of mathematical statement. “Bodies 
attract each other directly as the mass and 
inversely as the ‘square of the distance.” 
There you have a statement of the attrac- 
tion of gravitation. A statement is not 
energy; it can only describe how energy 
works; we are familiar with the fact 
of law as a dead letter, But when we 
go a step farther and ask what is 
energy, our only answer is derived from 
our experience in willing; volition releases 
energy. The ultimate form of the only 
energy we know is will; and we infer that 
the ultimate form of the energy we see at 
work throughout the universe is will. The 
will of God is law for the universe. 

I have said that this conception of will as 
law is not foreign to everyday experience. 
Indeed, there are illustrations of it on every 
hand, in the home where children yield 
obedience to the will of their parents, in the 
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business house, where subordinates delay 
a transaction till he whose will is law for 
the firm appears. 

Now, the Prayer sees that in some realms 
the will of God is perfectly done, and it 
makes conformity to that standard the as- 
piration of all devout souls, their aspiration 
for themselves and for the whole earth; an 
aspiration all the more eagerly cherished, 
seeing there is a world of evil which antag- 
onizes its realization. 

Observe, now, some of the moral conse- 
quences of this conception, 

(1) The will of God may be known. It 
is his name as Father which wears a halo in 
the apprehension of the “beholding and 
jubilant soul.” But this name is instantly 
belied if his will cannot be known. A child 
may know his father’s will. How? By 
willingness to do it. 

We may know and not do God’s will. 
God’s will is expressed in law, and we do 
his will by knowing and doing his com- 
mands. 

At his baptism, in the wilderness of the 
temptation, in the Garden, our Lord came 
into the knowledge of the will of God for 
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his life, and submitted to it. He came to 
know that the Father was holding out to 
him a cup, and he will drink it. “The cup 
which the Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it?’ (John 18: 11.) And he 
disclosed the secret of reaching this knowl- 
edge in the words: “If any man willeth 
to do his will he shall know of the doctrine” 
(John 7: 17); or in the phrase of Phillips 
Brooks, “Obedience the organ of spiritual 
knowledge.”* There need be no mystifica- 
tion here: we may know the will of God 
for us, if we want to; and when it is known 
it must control us, with no limitation of its 
sway and no reservations in our obedience. 
The will of God—let it be decided once for 
all—is the absolute best for us and for the 
universe; and if we are willing to do it, it 
will become luminous to us and a delight. 
“My meat it is to do the will of him that 
sent me” (John 4: 34). 

(2) Here is the unification of the moral 
life. Said Emerson, ‘“The day of days, the 
great day in the feast of life is that in which 


*Frederick W. Robertson, of Brighton, said this 
long before Brooks—if Brooks ever said it. See 
Robertson’s sermon under this title. 
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the inward eye opens to the unity in things.” 
And we are still children in the moral 
sphere till we see our life as one, and as 
organically related to the whole universe 
of being. 

Now, there are two ways of securing 
right conduct; these are, by prescription 
and by principle. - In the one case you must 
prescribe every act, and you open the way 
for casuistry, the science of cases, as De- 
Quincey defined it, with its thousand per- 
plexities about a thousand questions, and 
the strain and pain of an anguished con- 
science throughout life. In the other case, 
you have the steadiness and composure of a 
settled mind about all possible moral situ- 
ations. What is my duty? To do the will 
of God. Here is the sufficient definition of 
duty for all men: the husband, the wife; 
the parent, the child; the master, the ‘serv- 
ant; the capitalist, the hand-worker; the 
politician, the citizen; the seller, the buyer; 
the statesman, the diplomat; the president, 
the king, the emperor, the czar, the pope. 
Let each one of these ask the question, 
“What is my duty?’ And the Lord’s 
Prayer will answer, “To do the will of 


God.” 
Lincoln Christian Collegé 
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It is aside from our purpose to point 
out how many careers this would cut short, 
how many others it would rectify, how for 
all who sincerely undertook it, life would 
be lifted and sweetened and glorified. “Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

This petition has generally been inter- 
preted as resignation. For such as are in- 
capable of active service in the kingdom, for 
sufferers, life is enduring rather than doing 
the will of God. And for these Job is the 
shining example. He did not conclude, 
There is no God; nor that there were two 
Gods—one good and the other bad; nor 
that the universe was a huge, unfeeling car 
of Juggernaut with a demon in the driver’s 
box, and he himself appointed to a fatalistic 
calm while it crushed him. But with a 
patience nothing could quench Job held his 
faith: “Though he slay, yet will I trust 
him.” This was enduring the will of God 
in an example which can never lose its 
moral appeal. 

But for all others, the workers in every 
field, education, government, reform, the 
petition, “Thy will be done,” is their char- 
ter of conquest. It has in it the intensity, 
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the passion, the stretch of a world-wide 
missionary propagandism—and no man who 
prays that prayer can be content with in- 
justice, ignorance, vice in the individual 
or in the social order. 

Are you in perplexity about duty? Do 
you ask, “Is it wrong to do this, that, the 
other?” Seek the will of God. Be willing 
to do it as it becomes known. As you find 
it, do it; and your song will be like Faber’s: 


“T worship thee, sweet will of God, 
And all thy ways adore; 
And every day I live, I seem 
To love thee more and more.” 
—Ibid. 
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“A saying of our Lord, not recorded in the 
Gospels, but quoted in early Christian writings: 
When the outside is as the inside, then the king- 
dom of heaven is come.”—H. M. Allen, Study of 
Death, p. 305. 


“The kingdom of God on earth is an integra- 
tion, not merely an inward wholeness . . . but 
an outward organization seeking completeness in 
polity, art, philosophy, and ethics; and the more 
earnestly it pursues these lines, the more it has of 
inward grace, vitality, and illumination.”—/Jbid., 
p. 296. 
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: Ves 
A PROGRAM FOR CIVILIZATION. 


In the last chapter we came in sight of 
the vista which opens in the Lord’s Prayer. 
It sets before civilization as its goal the 
Kingdom of God, a society of brothers in 
which the will of God shall be done on earth 
as it is in heaven, 

The phrase, Kingdom of God, looks in two 
directions, toward sovereignty and toward 
constituency, according as we are thinking 
of the Kingdom of God, or of the Kingdom 
of God. The word “reign” suggests the 
one, the word “realm” the other. The per- 
son of the King, his royalty, his right to 
rule; the territorial extent of his sway, the 
persons he rules over—these are the two 
sets of ideas suggested. And when our 
Lord taught his disciples to pray, “Thy 
Kingdom come,” he put into the words for 
them all they meant to his own mind. 

What did they mean for him? It is a 
large question, and many volumes have been 
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written in answer. There is no more fasci- 
nating phrase in literature; and it has cast 
its spell over the great minds for centuries. 
Of course, interpreters differ widely, vary- 
ing with varying shades of emphasis be- 
tween the view on the one hand that when 
the King (#esus) was slain, the King- 
dom was withdrawn, and its establishment 
postponed to the second coming of the Lord, 
who will then set it up; and the view, on 
the other hand, that the whole content of the 
phrase is absorbed in the conception of the 
reconstruction of the current life of this 
world into an ideal society. 

It is a curious development in the history 
of interpretation that the so-called liberals 
are just now supporting the older “pro- 
phetic’” literalists, and trying to show that 
in our Lord’s use of it the phrase “Kingdom 
of God” is generally if not wholly eschata- 
logical in meaning. This attempt will not 
succeed. No more will the attempt of 
writers with socialist leanings to restrict 
our Lord’s use to a social meaning, succeed. 
The facts are against both these extremes. 

The phrase was inherited from the Old 
Testament. There God as Creator-King 
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rules throughout the Physical universe 
(Psalm 103: 19); from the eighth centurv 
(Amos) onward he rules over all the na- 
tions ; while until the collapse in 587 B.C., he 
in a special sense was King over the Theoc- 
racy of Israel. Upon this collapse the hope 
of a perfect King and of an endless King- 
dom seized the heart of the seers of the na- 
tion more firmly than ever before. 

Our Lord found the people cherishing the 
strictly national ideal and feeding their am- 
bition on hatred of foreign rule; and he 
sought to interpret the Kingdom of God for 
the first time in the full meaning of the 
great conception. In his words it appears 
as a personal experience, as a_ historical 
movement, and as an apocalyptic consumma- 
tion. He said to a young man, “Thou art 
not far from the Kingdom of God” (Mark 
12: 34). He said to the Pharisees, “The 
publicans and harlots go into the Kingdom 
of God before you” (Matt. 21: 31). He 
said, “How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God” (Mark to: 
23). And again, “Except ye turn and be- 
come as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the Kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 


hoi 25 
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Here, assuredly, is a personal experience, 
an ordering of one’s attitude, a change in 
one’s temper and spirit in virtue of which 
he becomes on the instant a member of the 
Kingdom of God. His word to the young 
man could not have meant, “Thou art not 
far from a kingdom in the heavens to be 
entered through the gateway of death.”’ Nor 
could he have meant that the Parousia was 
just at hand! On the contrary, he meant 
that this young man was on the verge of 
giving God the rule of his life, of accepting 
the principles which enter into and mold the 
character of the members of the Kingdom of 
God. It is hard for a rich man to do this; 
and the other texts quoted are to be inter- 
preted to the same intent. 

But the kingdom has larger historical rela- 
tions. It had a history through the Old Tes- 
tament period. It was a contemporary 
movement of our Lord’s own day. “The 
Kingdom of heaven is at hand,” was the bur- 
den of John the Baptist’s announcement. A 
new and better organization of individual 
life and of society was beginning, and men 
were called on to repent of their old way and 
identify themselves with the new movement, 
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Moreover, this movement stretches on 
through history and the general course of 
its development is sketched in the parable 
of the tares and the wheat (Matt. 13). 

It is in this parable that the conception 
of an apocalyptic consummation of the King- 
dom also appears. And this goes to show 
that the Kingdom, as a movement in history 
and as an apocalypse, did not involve a con- 
tradiction in the mind of our Lord. He sees 
a human struggle toward a heavenly social 
order and he sees a heavenly society coming 
down from God; the upward striving of the 
sons of the Kingdom is rewarded with the 
gift of the Kingdom. Mercy and truth are 
met together ; righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other (Psalm 85: 10-12). Those 
who speak of the Kingdom as “hidden,” “the 
Kingdom in mystery,’ of the postponed 
Kingdom, forget the other senses of the 
phrase; and they fall into the error of the 
first disciples who could not conceive of a 
kingdom without a visible throne. These 
disciples believed the Old Testament prom- 
ise of a kingdom; they knew their Master 
to be a Royal Person, both in lineage and 
in character; they heard him constantly 
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speaking of a kingdom, “my kingdom.” 
Accordingly, when he spoke of his death, 
they did not understand, and they feared to 
ask him. And when, instead of being 
crowned in Jerusalem, he was murdered, all 
their hopes of the kingdom perished. 

Now, to say that the kingdom was de- 
feated here is to imply that in a given con- 
tingency Jesus might not have died, is to 
suggest a regret that he was not accepted 
as King at his first coming. Galilee did at- 
tempt to make him tetrarch of the little 
province, but he refused their overture. And 
if the nation had welcomed him, there had 
been no cross, no redemption, no propitia- 
tion for sin. But after the crufixion it be- 
came necessary for him in the forty days to 
reinterpret the kingdom (Acts 1: 3) in the 
light of his death. And in these forty days 
their minds were carried over from the con- 
ception of a temporal kingdom with its 
spectacular ceremonial to the thought of a 
kingdom unseen, but none the less real be- 
cause unseen. It were a coarse blunder to 
say that our Lord is non-existent because he 
cannot be seen with our fleshly eyes; and it 
is equally a blunder to say that his kingdom 
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is “withdrawn” because it exerts its sway 
without the show of armies, the blare of 
trumpets and the neighing of horses. 

And when on the day of Pentecost these 
disciples saw their crucified Friend en- 
throned in glory, and knew that with the 
authority and resources of a King he was 
directing their enterprise, these experiences 
made them a leaven in-humanity, men of a 
new type, “a third race,”* an imperium in 
imperio, sons of the kingdom; and thrust 
them out upon the sublime task of conquer- 
ing the world for their King. 

The message of Christianity was summed 
up by Peter (Acts 2: 36) in the proposition 
that the young carpenter of Nazareth, who 
six weeks before had been done to death 
outside the walls, had been exalted to be a 
Prince and Saviour, and had been welcomed 
by all the heavenly hosts singing in multi- 
tudinous chorus with thunderous rapture, 
“Unfold, ye portals everlasting, and let the 
King come in.” “Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of glory will come in.” 


*Harnack: “Expansion of Christianity,” Vol. 
I, p. 340. 
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“Who is the King of glory? Jesus, the 
crucified, he is the King of glory.” John, 
on Patmos, saw the throne, and heard the 
song. And where he looked to see the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, lo! a Lamb, with the 
marks of having been slain; and while he 
listened, the oratorio of Creation gave 
way to the oratorio of Redemption: 
“Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain 
to receive the power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and might, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing. And every created thing which 
is in the heaven, and on the earth, and un- 
der the earth, and on the sea, and all things 
that are in them, heard I saying, Unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, be the blessing, and the honor, and 
the glory, and the dominion, for ever and 
evetuGRey. 53 12.103): 

It follows, of course, that Jesus on the 
cross was on the way to his coronation, that 
in dying he was in some special relation to 
God and man, and Peter defines this special 
relation in the name “Christ” as the third 
part of the Christian proposition. The cru- 
cified had been “anointed” to bear our sins 
in his body upon the tree (1 Peter 2: 24). 
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Thus it was Jesus the crucified, whom 
Stephen with the shining face saw standing 
at the right hand of God, and it was Jesus 
the crucified whom he had so hated, whom 
Saul of Tarsus saw on the Damascus road 
and acknowledged thenceforth to be his 
Lord. 

And so it is that the Cross and the Throne 
are the two foci of Christian truth, and must 
become the foci of our personal religion. 
And to say that Jesus is not now Reigning 
Lord, and that in a given contingency he 
might not have died, is to throw the whole 
New Testament into confusion. To be a 
Christian of the New Testament type is, 
therefore, to see and accept these two, the 
cross and the throne; the cross as the ground 
of the forgiveness of our sins with its ap- 
peal to our gratitude for so immeasurable a 
benefit, the throne as the seat of all authority 
and power, with its appeal to our loyalty. 
The Christian life begins at the cross, and 
is consummated before the throne: he who 
died for us has the right to rule us, and a 
man who weeps at the cross, and who balks 
before the throne, has not yet appropriated 
the religion of the New Testament believers, 
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We are now prepared for a statement of 
the Christian enterprise in its final simplifi- 
cation. It is to announce and to secure the 
enthronement of Jesus as King over all the 
world and over all the life of the world. 
When George the Fifth was crowned in 
Westminster Abbey, June 22, 1911, the 
British empire accepted him, and before 
June 23 had passed there probably remained 
not one remote community of that vast do- 
minion that had not run up the flag and ac- 
claimed him king. It is the business of 
Christians to make Jesus King in every 
place and over every interest of mankind; 
to enact in human constitutions the will of 
heaven; to establish all social institutions, 
and national life and international relations 
—the totality which we denote by the world 
civilization—on the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Magna Charta of the 
kingdom of God. 

Here, then, is the task, and here is the 
program for civilization, the greatest task 
and the greatest program ever laid on the 
conscience and heart of men. It means to 
put Christ in charge of everything on earth! 
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We get a glimpse of the complexity and 
difficulty of this task when we see how hard 
it is to énlist and to transform the individ- 
ual; and if the one man, the microcosm, is 
so refractory, so slow to yield, what hope of 
the macrocosm, what hope of a Christian 
world? If the righteous individual scarcely 
is saved to the Christian type of conduct, 
what hope is there that social relations to 
the limits of the whole race of men shall be 
brought to conform? For, see! We must 
sign Christ’s name to every bill from the 
store, to every check from the bank, to 
every ballot, to every vote of the city coun- 
cil, tc every enactment of the legislature, to 
every decision of the corporation, to every 
law of the land, to every treaty between na- 
tions. 

The man who prays, “Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done,” bares his own breast to 
all the commandments of God, and he en- 
lists in the militant ranks of the army of 
believers whose life is a loyalty to a Person, 
whose sword is a message about him and 
from him, and whose aim is a world-civiliza- 
tion constituted in the acknowledged king- 
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ship of Jesus and in which the will of God 
is done on earth as it is in heaven. 

One word more. Hitherto this inter- 
pretation of New Testament religion in 
terms of the kingdom has not been common. 
And Christian life has been correspondingly 
deficient—the passive and less active, the 
non-aggressive aspects of the Christian 
commission standing well to the front; and 
the active, aggressive, martial aspects being 
less in evidence. Witness our hymnology. 
The hymns of peace and trust and hope, the 
meditative hymns far outnumber the martial 
hymns. 

We have, indeed: “Onward, Christian sol- 
diers,” “For all thy saints who from their 
labors rest,” “The Son of God goes forth to 
war,” and others. But there has been dis- 
proportionate emphasis on the contempla- 
tive, the quietistic ; and this probably in part 
accounts for the striking difference in the 
Christianity of the first century in the atti- 
tude of men to the church. We shall see a 
wide change in these matters and many 
others, when to the call of the cross, “Come 
and be saved,’ we add the command from 
the throne, “Conquer the world.” 
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Here is Christianity’s challenge to the 
heroic. When Garibaldi was driven by the 
French out of Rome, his clothing was 
pierced with bullet holes and _ bayonet 
thrusts, and he was covered with blood. 
He issued this address to his men: “Sol- 
diers,” said he, “what I have to offer is no 
pay, no barracks, forced marches, charges 
at the point of the bayonet—and victory. 
Whoever loves Fatherland and honor, fol- 
low me.” Four thousand young Italians 
sprang to his side, and they paved a way 
for a kingdom—the kingdom of United 
Italy. 

The men who accept our Lord’s challenge 
in this Prayer will also pave the way for a 
kingdom—the kingdom of God. 
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“Schism is Sin.” 


“The unity is not so much genealogical as 
moral; not in blood, but in imageship; not in the 
first Adam, but in the Second. As there is but 
one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things, and we through him; so there is but one 
die, one mintage, one humanity—every man the 
kinsman of every other; mankind brothered in 
the one mould of the creative Word.”—George 
D. Boardman. 


“What is Christian altruism but the collective 
egoism of the feeble ?”—WNietzsche. 


“Tt is surely as vile treason against our spir- 
itual nature for honorable Labor to feel envious 
and humiliated in the pompous presence of osten- 
tatious Wealth, as for Wealth to indulge some 
pride of place in the presence of the humble Poor. 
The eyes of neither are toward their God; both 
have fallen from the high estate of their human- 
ity, and become the slaves of their condition.”— 
John Hamilton Thom. 


“He who begins by loving Christianity more 
than truth, will go on to loving his sect more 
than Christianity, and end by loving ‘himself more 
than all.’—Coleridge. 
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VI. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF ALL 
BELIEVERS. 


WE have seen that the historical and 
sociological aspects of true religion are em- 
braced in the petition, “Thy kingdom come” ; 
that the aim of the disciple of Jesus is not 
merely his own personal safety and happi- 
ness in a life beyond the grave, but a uni- 
versal society of brotherly men on earth; 
that for this reason the church is not a hos- 
pital for nursing invalids, nor a nursery for 
coddling sensitive sentimentalists, but a 
great constructive, militant host with a great 
constructive enterprise whose urgency is 
imperative and whose demands are supreme. 
Not without results have Christians of all 
ages cherished this ideal; and those who 
hold it today can see in the awakening of the 
nations, in the world-struggle between des- 
potism and democracy, and in the doom of 
war the sure approach of the golden day. 
Our age affords no clearer proof of this 
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than the growing sense of brotherhood ; and 
this ‘shows that we are on the right road to 
our goal. The Christian idea here is not 
physiological consanguinity, the unity of the 
race; nor is it a social adjustment effected 
through correct analysis of social conditions 
—a scientific achievement by limitation of 
friction, and the articulation of part with 
part of the social system; nor is it an eco- 
nomic order compacted by the pressure of 
external necessity and the discovery by vast 
masses of men of common interests and 
needs. Science and socialism alike fall short 
of the Christian idea of brotherhood, though 
both these may help to clear the way for the 
fuller and speedier application of the Chris- 
tion idea. The Lord’s Prayer gives the 
basis of brotherhood in its first word, Our 
Father. 

In view of the wide insistence on the Fa- 
therhood of God these days, one ventures 
with some diffidence to insist that the em- 
phasis of our Lord’s thought falls rather on 
the brotherhood of believers: all who say 
Father to God are brothers to each other. 
The reason for this view is that the idea of 
the divine fatherhood receives special modi- 
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fication in the New Testament (John 1: 12, 
13), while that of the brotherhood of be- 
lievers is Without qualification. The habitual 
designation of a fellow Christian was 
“brother”: “You are all brothers,” said 
Jesus (Matt. 23: 8). They had been be- 
gotten, not of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. In one spirit they 
were all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free; and 
were all made to drink of one Spirit (1 Cor. 
12: 13). They were all nourtshed on the 
same living Word (1 Peter 2: 2). They 
were all commissioned to the same task 
(Matt. 28: 18-20). Their fellowship was 
the fellowship of brothers. Their union 
was not political, or social, or economic, 
but spiritual. They loved each other not 
because they worked in the same trade, 
for they did not; nor because they were of 
the same social station, for they were not; 
nor because they were of the same race or 
nation, for they were of all races and all 
nations. They loved each other because 
they loved the same Lord. The vital tie 
which bound them to him bound them to 
each other. “Behold, how these Christians 
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love one another!’ It was an evil day when 
the name for fellow Christian ceased to be 
“brother,” and became “believer”; when 
dSeApds was displaced by “fidelis” ;* when, 
that is, the emphasis passed from the heart 
to the head, from a right spirit to correct 
opinion, when not the state of the will but 
the judgments of the intellect became the 
test of fellowship. 

But in the beginning, this was not so; and 
a most impressive phenomenon of that first 
period was that in a society split up into 
castes of every sort there arose a new ‘society 
in which all differences of race, opinion, sta- 
tion, what not, were fused in the white heat 
of a great new passion for the Crucified Car- 
penter who had gone up to be King in 
heaven, 

The first grave peril of the movement 
threatened this unity. It was the peril of 
schism. From the first the marked diversity 
in the membership of the church emphasized 
the spirit of brotherhood, but it also put 
upon it a severe strain. And it was inevi- 
table that in the course of time divisions 


*Cf. Edwin Hatch: “The Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages,” Chapter XI. 
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should arise. It was Paul who, more than 
any other, held the brotherhood together, 
prevented. it from being permanently teth- 
ered to Judaism on the one hand, and pro- 
vided in it a place for the widely-diverse 
types who found a home in the churches 
established by him in his ministry to the 
Gentiles. These small democracies, scat- 
tered all around the Mediterranean, pro- 
vided in their ordinances and life the fullest 
opportunity and the finest expression of the 
spirit, which, out of a thousand diverse ex- 
periences, looks into the face of God and 
says, “Our Father.” And such organiza- 
tions are today the hope of the world. 
The greatest general meeting in the his- 
tory of Christianity was held in Jeru- 
salem in the year 52 A.D., described for us 
in Acts 15. The persons assembled, the 
question discussed, the conclusion reached, 
unite to give this meeting a crucial impor- 
tance for the whole future of Christian- 
ity. And if its way of handling a deli- 
cate and difficult matter had been followed, 
it is not too much to say that the present 
scandal of a divided Christendom, with its 
paralyzing sins against brotherhood, could 
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never have grown up. One may even go 
further and say that if the description of the 
Christian experience formulated by that 
meeting had been adhered to, spiritual 
Christianity could never have been corrupted 
into a system of pagan rites and ceremonies 
which has spread a blight over Christian his- 
tory for a thousand years. For these men 
saw and held that faith and faith alone is 
the sufficient principle of moral renewal: 
God cleanses hearts by faith (Acts 15: of). 
How far we have fallen from that high con- 
tention can be told only by the hundreds of 
sects of today with their conflicting state- 
ments of the terms of salvation and mem- 
bership in their widely separated, often 
warring, communions. 

A story is told of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who hated dissenters from his heart, that 
one misty, moisty morning he visited a 
friend and found him in his garden catching 
snails and throwing them over the wall. The 
doctor remonstrated, but the friend ex- 
plained that his neighbor was a dissenter. 
“Then,” said Dr. Johnson, “go ahead; 
throw over all you can!” 
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It must be confessed with shame that it 
seems a far call from a bitter and contentious 
sectarianism to the religion of the Lord’s 
Prayer, with its wide benignant brotherhood 
—all believers of every name and tongue 
and kindred and people, of every type, and 
grade, and station, of every denomination, 
of every political party uniting together to 
say, Our Father. And from this point of 
view, more clearly than from any other, we 
see the blunder and tragedy of war, and are 
enabled to feel the weight and authority of 
the obligation to work together for the good 
of the world. Brothers must not only stop 
fighting each other and forego all bitterness 
and contempt of each other; they must 
eagerly cultivate genuine respect and love, 
and above all enter into positive aggressive 
cooperation for the common good. If all 
Christian believers, recognizing that they 
are brothers, began today to stand together 
for the good of all men all around the globe, 
we would change the course of history in a 
twelvemonth, and swing the whole of hu- 
manity into the homestretch for the— 


“One God, one law, one element, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


4 
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“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of ithe flour the mill; 
And back of the mill is the wheat and the 
shower, 
And the sun and the Father’s will.” 
—M. D. Babcock. 
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VII. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE ENJOINED— 
DEPENDENCE. 


Tuus far our attention has been given 
to the larger aspects of religion, and the 
phrase, “Hallowed be thy Name,” envelopes 
all these in a shining haze and lifts them up 
into the presence of the holiness of God. 
The individual is easily lost sight of when 
such thoughts possess the mind. But he is 
never lost sight of by our Lord who first 
gave him his proper place in the world. 

Now, the individual’s relation to God is, 
of course, primary and of prime importance ; 
but there are other relationships of the reli- 
gious man, and these are covered in the 
latter half of the Prayer. Our Lord sees 
each of us standing in four relations, and 
in the culture of true religion he will not 
allow us to forget any one of the four. “You 
live,” said he, “with God; you live in na- 
ture; you live with people, and you are 
in peril from the presence of evil in the 
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world.” And after we are in the right atti- 
tude toward the Father and his kingdom, he 
bids us pray for food, for forgiveness and 
for fortitude. 

“Give us bread.” How does God give us 
bread? From nature—“In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” God feeds the 
birds, but a psalmist sees that he does not 
pitch their food into their nests. “That thou 
givest unto them they gather’ (Psalm 
104: 28). 

Some recent writers on the Lord’s Prayer 
enlarge at this point on all the machinery of 
civilization for gathering and appropriating 
the treasures of the natural creation; on 
our wealth of inventions and the complexi- 
ties of industry, etc.; these are God’s an- 
swer to. the petition, “Give us bread.” 

Which misses saying by only a little, “Work 
- hard enough, and you will have bread with- 
out praying for it.” This surely falls short 
of the mood and temper, the sense of de- 
pendence, of the truly religious man. Per- 
haps our generation is slightly averse to 
Schleiermacher’s emphasis, but it will never 
cease to be true that religion on feeling the 
immensity of the universe will take refuge 
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in the Father’s bosom, even as a little child 
stills his-fears against his father’s breast. 
For when all is said, we are still helpless 
before the Titan. We build our fireproof 
buildings, and “the elements’ rage, the 
fiend-voices that rave” blend in a wild glee 
while fire puckers our -steel frames and 
crumbles our marble.to dust. We build our 
dikes and levees, our ‘sea-walls, and boast 
ourselves secure behind them, till on a day 
the rain and the winds, laughing at our puny 
defenses, sweep them all away. We build 
our unsinkable ship and in defiance of all the 
perils of the deep, we name her Titanic— 
an iceberg! and in two hours she will take 
her awful plunge. What are we, after all, 
but little children? And agreeably to the 
fact of our situation as children, our Lord 
gives us a discipline in childlikeness in teach- 
ing us to say, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” The mood here is not that of the 
puissant lords of creation bending nature to 
their will and forcing her to yield her secrets 
and her treasures. No; true religion will 
grow into more and more childlikeness, into 
simplicity and trust in saying, “Give us our 
daily bread.” “Become like little children,” 
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said Jesus. Only so will the fact of depend- 
ence pass into the exemption from anxiety, 
the happiness, which are the prerogative and 
the privilege of childhood. Coleridge has 
said that the sign of greatness is that we 
carry the wonder and delight of childhood— 
our childlikeness—into the years of our 
maturity. 

Here we come in clear sight of the peril 
of riches, which in other places our Lord 
has been so ‘solicitous to point out. It is 
doubtless possible for a man with millions to 
keep sincerity and simplicity in his prayer 
for daily bread; but it must be asked in all 
seriousness whether he is likely to do so. 
He may feel himself dependent on the 
orderly processes of nature, and may realize 
how slender is the thread of his own life. 
But he is now beyond the necessity of daily 
industry and the practice of ‘self-denial to 
make the daily provision last till tomorrow, 
and he falls easily into temptation to self- 
indulgence. “Soul, thou has much goods, 
laid up instore for many years. Take thine 
ease. Eat, drink, be merry.” The manna 
over and above the daily supply rotted in the 
hands of the people; and hoarded wealth is 
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a curse since it fosters a coarse independ- 
ence of spirit wholly foreign to the childlike 
temper.* Lord Curzon estimates $1,750,- 
000,000.00 of buried wealth in India, and 
China has in all probability four billions of 
this dead and corrupting property. “How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” Which, in the con- 
text we have here reached may be inter- 
preted to mean that riches are well-nigh 
fatal to the spirit which is the condition pre- 
cedent to entering the kingdom: “Except ye 
turn and become as little children, ye can in 
no case enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
or into the truth concerning it. 


*Perhaps the chief lesson of the great cycle of 
Rhinegold stories—the epic of the Teutonic peo- 
ple—is that a man begins to turn to a serpent 
when he begins to hoard money. 
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“Tf thy brother trespass against thee seven 
times a day, and seven times a day turn again to 
thee saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive him!” 
—Jesus. 


“This is Christ’s most striking innovation in 
morality.—Ecce Homo. 


“T know not a more presumptuous, a more un- 
holy view of God, than this general trust in his 
placability, this loose reliance that we may draw 
to any extent upon his forgiving mercies—not up 
to the measure in which we seek to be one with 
him, but up to whatever measure we may need 
to be forgiven. This is the feeling of those who 
have cultivated no personal sense of God, no 
spiritual union with him, but who make general 
acknowledgment of their sins and their short- 
comings and their need of mercy, and would seem 
to have persuaded themselves that this loose con- 
fession of their need is all that is required to en- 
sure Ithem unmeasured grace and forgiveness.’ 
—John Hamilton Thom. 


“The best measure of the profundity of any 
religious doctrine is given by its conception of 
sin and the cure of sin.”—Amiel, Journal, Dec. 
13, 1858. 
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, Viti: 


THE PERSONAL LIFE ENJOINED— 
FORGIVENESS. 


From our life of dependence on nature, we 
here pass to our life with people, from our 
physical to our personal relationships. We 
live with people, all sorts of people, and these 
personal relationships are the largest sphere 
for exhibition of the effects of true religion 
in our hearts. The reason is that a man’s 
life with God, and his life with nature, are 
largely secret; but his life with his fellows 
is public, known and read far more widely 
than he is aware. Accordingly, our Lord 
shows especial conern that his friends pre- 
serve genuinely friendly relations with all 
men. 

Only today, three hundred years after the 
fresh discovery of the Gospel in the Re- 
formation, are we beginning to see how 
largely this social interest bulks in the teach- 
ing of Jesus. Justification by faith looks 
Godward. “Love thy neighbor;” “Love 
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your enemies ;” “Do good to them that hate 
you and persecute you, and say all manner 
of evil against you falsely for my sake”— 
all these look ‘straight toward our uncon- 
genial neighbors! And the Lord’s Prayer 
insists that it is preposterous to pretend to 
right relations with God while we are in 
wrong relations with people. 

I leave to expositors the variations in 
Matthew and Luke here: “debt,” “‘tres- 
passes;” “Forgive us as’ (Matthew), 
where God’s forgiveness is measured by 
ours; “Forgive us for” (Luke), where our 
forgiveness is the ground of God’s. Except 
to say this: the difficulty, if difficulty exists, 
is removed by remembering that our Lord 
is here teaching forgiven people how to pray. 
And the meaning is that we forgiven people 
can keep the sense of God’s forgiveness only 
by being tender and gentle and forgiving 
toward others.* The unrighteous steward 
who went out forgiven to lay violent hands 
on his fellow servant was recalled to the 
presence of his Master to hear the terrible 
words, “Thou wicked servant! I forgave 


*P, T. Forsyth. 
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thee all that debt, because thou besought- 
edst me! Shouldest not thou also have had 
mercy on thy fellow servant, even as I had 
mercy on thee? And his lord was wroth, 
and delivered him to the tormentors till he 
should pay all that was due.” And our Lord 
adds with solemn emphasis, “So shall also 
my Heavenly Father do unto you, if you 
forgive not every one his brother from your 
hearts” (Matt. 18: 32ff). 

Then there is forgiveness with God. 
None with nature, say the scientists; none 
with law, says the jurists ; none with society, 
say the Pharisees; none with anybody, say 
the cynics. But says our Lord, God for- 
gives and we must forgive. And we were 
in evil case, indeed, were it not so. We live 
by fellowship, and if broken fellowship may 
not be restored, if the handicap of a guilty 
past, of a stained conscience may not be 
removed, then surely we must despair of 
getting forward at all. 

Perhaps the most pathetic struggle for- 
ward of which we have record in our times 
is that of Tolstoy. He rejected Redemption, 
and to him the conscience cleansed at the 
cross was a piece of self-deception. Accord- 
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ingly, his strenuous dealings with God never 
yielded a sense of sins forgiven. As late as 
1903 he wrote in his diary: “I am now ex- 
periencing the torments of hell. I remember 
all the abominations of my former life.’’* 
This sounds like the seventh chapter of 
Romans: “O wretched man that I am!” 
But he gives us no assurance that he ever 
reached Paul’s sure ground and peace: “I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
He not only refused that deliverance; he 
violently rejected it as “a gross superstition 
men have no need of rescue. They 
require no Saviour’s blood.”t 
This experience of Tolstoy is full of in- 
struction in the contrast it affords to that of 
evangelical believers in the forgiveness of 
sins through our Lord Jesus Christ. Take 
Bunyan, for example. Bunyan came on the 
line of conscience to despair; it was a sense 
of sin and guilt; and the relief he found he 
found at the cross; it was a cleansing of his 
conscience and his peace was as a river. 
Tolstoy came on the line of reason to despair 
—it was a discovery of the vanity of life 


*Maude: “Life of Tolstoy,” Vol. II, p. 402. 
t“Resurrection,” p. 303. 
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—and such relief as he found was in a view 
of the world and of life (Weltanshauung). 
I do not-mean to depreciate the relief Tol- 
stoy found; it was immense, and it may even 
be admitted that some who find the other 
type of relief miss this; reconciled to God, 
they never attain a satisfying world-view. 
But the relief of forgiveness is, after all, 
deeper than the relief of enlightment; and 
the Redeemed (Augustine, Luther, Bunyan) 
are happier than the Illuminated (Buddha, 
Goethe, Tolstoy ).* 

All of which is to say that grace is the 
characteristic word of Christianity, the for- 
giveness of sins is the characteristic Chris- 
tian experience. Accordingly it is asserted in 
the Lord’s Prayer that there is forgiveness 
with God that he may be feared. And this 
becomes the basis of the appeal for the for- 
giving spirit in all believers. Said Amiel: 
“T believe in the redemption of the ‘soul 
through faith in forgiveness.” 

But forgiveness is never easy. It is not 
easy with God.t Men must be brought to 


*Cf. William James: “Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” 

tIt is not written, there is forgiveness with 
God that he may be trifled with. 
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see sin as he sees it; to feel toward it as he 
feels, and so be made forgiveable. And the 
forgiveness must never suggest leniency 
toward ‘sin, lest men think lightly of it. Be- 
hold, then, the goodness and severity of 
God! (Rom. 11: 22.) “His mercy indeed 
is infinite ; but then it is the mercy of a holy 
God that embraces us, and not the unmoral 
compassions of a Being made in our own 
images 

No malignity toward the sinner; no pli- 
ancy, no easy concession toward his sin. 
Inflexibility and tenderness must both be 
conserved while the end—restored fellow- 
ship—is secured. And forgiveness and for- 
giveness alone meets both requirements. 
“Pardon alone conciliates the spotless purity 
of perfection with the infinite pity due to 
weakness—that is to say, it alone preserves 
and defends the idea of holiness while giving 
full scope to that of love.’+ But Love can- 
not speak the pardoning word at any risk to 
the holiness which sin has offended. And 
hence it is that God seeks to induce in us 
his own revulsion against sin by putting him- 


*Thom: “Laws of Life After the Mind of 
Christ,” Series I, pp. 75, 76. 


tAmiel, April 15, 1870. 
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self under our shame and doom. “I hate 
sin so and I love you so that I will take sin 
upon myself and exhaust its doom in my- 
self.” And by this union with the sinner on 
the plane of his sin, God opens the way to a 
union of the sinner with himself on the plane - 
of his holiness. In this union the past is 
blotted out and the future is assured. If we 
would know at what terrible cost, we find 
the answer written in characters of blood at 
Calvary. The transaction here described is 
the ground of all appeals for the forgiving 
spirit among men. 

If now we turn to our relations with 
our fellows, the Lord’s Prayer has its 
straight, ‘strong word. It is this: You 
need not pray for forgiveness unless 
you are willing to bestow it. “When- 
soever ye stand praying, forgive if you have 
aught against any one” (Mark 11: 25). A 
spirit of resentment toward a brother man 
makes union with God impossible. Some- 
what similarly, our Lord urges: “If thou 
art offering thy gift at the altar and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way, first to be reconciled 
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to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift” (Matt. 5: 23, 24). And, again, “Agree 
with thine adversary quickly” (verse 25) ; 
quickly, so that enmity will not have time to 
grow. Settle your difference before you 
separate, lest others be drawn in, and a dif- 
ference become an enmity, and enmity settle 
to hatred, and hatred become a passion of 
revenge. 


Now, the strongest reason against unfor- 
giveness is the forgiveness of God. To have 
passed through the agonies of Calvary with 
him into the trembling bliss of perfect re- 
conciliation is to find all enmity intolerable, 
is to find the open road to a forgivingness 
wide as humanity and deep as human need. 


“Tf thou wert lying cold and still and white 
In death’s embrace, O mine enemy! 
I think that if I came and looked on ‘thee 
I should forgive; that something in the sight 
Of thy still face would conquer me, by right 
Of death’s sad impotence, and I should see 
How pitiful a thing it is to be 
At feud with aught that’s mortal. So tonight 
My soul unfurling her white flag of peace, 
Forestalling that dread hour when we may 
meet— 
The dead face and the living—fain would cry, 
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Across~“ithe years, ‘Oh let our warfare cease! 

Life is so short, and hatred is not sweet; 
Let there be peace between us ere we die’” 
—Caroline Mason. 


But here again forgiveness is not easy. 
Two persons are in the nearest relations of 
friendship and fellowship and common inter- 
ests. They are in daily and sweet com- 
munion. Their intercourse is undisturbed 
by any faintest breath of constraint or sus- 
picion. One of these willfully and wickedly 
and unaccountedly commits a breach of the 
fellowship, an injury which has all the sting 
and bitterness of a deep, personal, and as we 
would say, unpardonable affront and wrong. 
“T shall be a villain on the day I shake that 
man’s hand” (Hugo). The first effects of 
such an injury on the injured man are sur- 
prise, mounting quickly to a horrified amaze- 
ment, and a deep sadness. He is shocked 
and hurt. He has been trampled upon, and 
a towering sense of justice in him pro- 
nounces the wrong done a horrible crime. If 
he is as innocent as the wrong is deep, there 
will spring up the feeling that he has been 
misunderstood, that such an injury could 
not have been done him if his friend had un- 
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derstood the genuineness and depth of his 
love. And when this thought is conceived 
there comes not far behind it the desire for 
conference, the hope of a_ reconciliation. 
This desire for conference will be all the 
stronger if, from the height of his inno- 
cence, and in the strength of it, and across 
all the bleak stretches that separate them, 
the injured man can look with pity upon his 
sometime friend ; pity for his weakness, pity 
for his shame, for his degradation. He 
would impart his strength, his innocence, 
and so restore the old relationship. 

If, now, we specify the effects, which have 
been stated in a general way, of the injury 
upon the injured man, we find them to be 
these: (a) The injury has pained him, as a 
blow dealt his inmost soul. (b) It has 
aroused his sense of justice. (c) It has 
awakened a feeling of pity, and, finally, (d) 
a desire to help the injurer by restoring their 
fellowship. 

But the efforts he may make to restore 
their fellowship are seriously embarrassed 
by the effects of the injury upon the in- 
jurer.* For since the injury has been delib- 


at Gi, Ecce Homo: “The Law of Forgiveness,” 
the best discussion. 
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erately and malignantly done, its immediate 
effect upon the injurer are dislike of the in- 
jured man, contempt of their former inter- 
course, and at once a seeking of other friend- 
ships. He conceives a strong suspicion of 
the injured man’s interest in him, and espe- 
cially of his approaches toward him. “He 
is seeking revenge.” He knows very well 
that he could not forgive so deep an injury, 
and he cannot bring himself to believe in the 
genuineness of the injured man’s desire for 
reconciliation. The whole drift of his feel- 
ing sets strongly away from his old-time 
friend ; and if he is left to take the initiative, 
the old relation will never be restored. 

If this description of the effects of an in- 
jury upon both the parties to it is a true 
description, several things are clearly in- 
volved in the forgiveness of it: (a) The 
initiative is with the injured man; and it 
must take the form of conciliating the sus- 
picions of the injurer. The latter must 
somehow be convinced of the genuineness 
of his friend’s desire for reconciliation, of 
the transparent sincerity of his disposition 
to forgive. (b) The consciences of the two 
men must be satisfied—their sense of jus- 
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tice. And in order to do this neither of them 
may palliate the wrong. It must be seen by 
both in all its hideousness. And here arises 
the subtlest and most perplexing complica- 
tion. At the very moment the injured man 
is trying to prove his willingness to forgive, 
he must insist upon the atrociousness, the 
enormity of the wrong, and upon the pain 
it has caused him. There must be a full 
“revelation of the evil which has been done, 
and the hurt suffered, and the cost of the 
injustice to the person who has been ag- 
grieved.* (c) There must be full and 
frank confession of the wrong by the wrong- 
doer. He must come to share the suffering 
of the person wronged, to feel the wrong as 
wrong, and bitterly to loath it as a thing cor- 
rupting beyond words to tell. Until this en- 
trance into a fellowship of suffering on ac- 
count of the wrong, there can be no real 
forgiveness. The disposition of the injured 
man to forgive can never become an experi- 
ence of forgiveness in the heart of the in- 
jurer till they have thus wept together in 
the knowledge of the injury and the pain of 


*Smyth: “Christian Facts and Forces,” p. 218. 
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it. And only here is the sense of justice 
compensated, 

Until now the sense of justice refuses 
to give assent when the word of forgive- 
ness rises to the lips. It requires that the 
injurer shall share its feeling of the unspeak- 
able, immitigable hatefulness of the injury. 
It demands some proof that the injury is 
seen by the injurer as it sees it; that he feels 
the horror of it, the sting of it, the grief of 
it, the shame of it, the heart-break of it. 
This sense of justice consists all the while 
with a disposition to forgive. Anon the 
sterner mood will relax, and the forgiving 
spirit will move toward the still impenitent 
wrongdoer. But the effort to forgive be- 
comes intense, impossible as one draws near | 
the center of it, and then with a renewed 
and blazing indignation the sense of justice 
rebels and will have none of the farcical 
transaction. 

Now, by confession (con and fiteor), the 
injurer acknowledges the injury, comes to 
speak the same thing about it, to feel about 
it and to suffer for it as the injured man 
does. Until now it is the injured man who 
is the chief sufferer. Upon confession they 
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enter into a fellowship of suffering; and 
having come into this fellowship of suffer- 
ing, there remains no longer any obstacle 
to their old-time fellowship of peace and joy. 
Together they bury the costly wrong. The 
forgiveness is complete; and hearts that 
were so painfully torn in their separation, 
are now united and healed. 


The supreme example of this deep recon- 
ciliation is the Cross. God was in Christ 
taking the world back into his favor, an- 
nouncing his hatred of sin and his pity and 
love for the sinner. At the very moment 
he exhibits the one he affirms the other. 
The appeal of the silent sufferer is the last 
appeal even God, the injured, can make to 
man, the injurer: “Be ye reconciled.” Ifa 
man refuses this last appeal there remains 
for him nothing but a settled isolation, the 
loneliness and the bitterness of a heart that 
can never forget its refusal of the infinite 
love. 

And so among men; for ‘sometimes when 
the injured man achieved a victory over his 
own feelings the injurer refuses his ad- 
vances, remains unmoved, In such a case 
the sufferer must take his place beside 
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Christ’s good servant, Paul, and say, “As 
far as in me lieth, as far as it depends on 
me, I am at peace with all men.” For he 
will keep ever before him that word—the 
only comment our Lord made on the Prayer 
he taught: “If ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, your Heavenly Father will also for- 
give you. But if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses” (Matt. 6: 15). 
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“The top and bottom sin of modern society is 
cowardice.” George Meredith. 


“Why comes temptation but for man to meet, 

And master and make crouch beneath his feet, 

And so be pedestaled in triumph? Pray, 

‘Lead us into no such temptations, Lord!’ 

Yea, but, O Thou whose servants are the bold, 

Lead such temptations by the head and _ hair, 

Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 

That so he may do battle and have praise!” 
—The Ring and the Book. 


“Tt is lawful to pray God that we be not led 
into temptation, but not lawful to skulk from 
those that come to us. 

oe Without some such manly note, it were 
perhaps better to have no conscience at all. But 
there is a vast difference between teaching flight 
and showing points of peril that a man may 
march more warily. And the true conclusion of 
this paper is to turn our back on apprehensions 
and embrace the shining and courageous virtue, 
Faith.’—R. L. Stevenson, “Virginibus Puerisque,;” 
p. 33. 
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, XG 


THE PERSONAL LIFE ENJOINED— 
FORTITUDE. 


WE turn now to the darkest aspect of the 
creed embodied in the Lord’s Prayer. The 
cycle of our personal relationships is not 
completed until we take into the account the 
evil in the world—whether we say the evil 
or the Evil One. 

“You live,” says Jesus, “with God; you 
live in nature; you live with people, and 
you are in peril from the presence of evil in 
the world.” 

Psychology, in the first flush of nineteenth 
century success with brand new methods, 
was a trifle too bold in essaying to explore 
the dark satanic world and to banish demons 
to the limbo of insane superstition. And we 
need not expect psychology to say the last 
word here. When the subliminal self has 
been completely mapped out, and the com- 
plexities and perplexities of multiple per- 
sonality have all been resolved, men will 
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come back to Jesus, and they will say, as he 
taught them to say, 


“Lead us not into temptation, 
And deliver us from the evil.” 


For our wrestling is not against flesh 
and blood—a struggle on the merely animal 
plane—but against the principalities, against 
the powers, against the world-rulers of this 
darkness, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places (Eph. 
6: 12). Here is a grave, silent battle, 
spirits wrestling with spirits, and the issues 
are eternal. The devil is no joke; and, by 
and by, when people recover their rever- 
ence before the mysteries of evil and its 
workings, we shall be spared the profanity 
of jokes about him. 

In this last petition we surely have a 
reverberation of our Lord’s dark encounter 
in the wilderness of the temptation. Driven 
into the solitudes by the revelations at his 
baptism he was tested to his depths. Others, 
as Moses, Elijah, John the Baptist, Saul of 
Tarsus, brooding in solitude their acquisi- 
tions, found their knowledge ripened into 
wisdom, ‘settled on everlasting foundations, 
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discovered their “cosmic partners,” for, 
“Solitude is the mother country of the 
strong.’ But he at the opening of his career 
meets the enemy of whom he will speak in 
the parable of the tares—“An enemy hath 
done this.” And it is not stretching the nar- 
rative of the temptation to say that it sets 
evil before us in both its aspects. In our 
Lord’s_ bodily suffering—surely he ap- 
proached the borders of starvation—we see 
the physical world with all its enginery of 
pain (physical evil) ; and in the suggestions 
which arose in his mind to break away from 
God we witness the activity of the world of 
hostility to the will of God (moral evil). 
His physical suffering together with the 
spiritual illumination of the baptism fur- 
nishes the occasion of the attack on the 
citadel of his moral being. And the religion 
which he taught and which he embodied in 
this Prayer contemplates a complete adjust- 
ment to nature as a temptation and terror, 
and a complete victory over the fear which 
smites and bewilders the soul on the dis- 
covery that satanic powers are abroad. 

To take the first of these first. The mys- 
tery of pain remains. And no denial of its 
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reality (“Christian Science,” sic!) and no 
view-of-the-world (Weltanshauung)* will 
ever banish pain. But it is most reassuring 
to observe that he who of all men felt it 
most keenly never complained of it. Least 
of all did he make it a reason for doubting 
the wisdom or the goodness or the power of 
God. This perfect adjustment is a part of 
his achievement for us; a third reconciliation 
following upon two others. There was 
the reconciliation with God in the re- 
moving of guilt, the reconciliation with 
brother man in the removing of the 
enmity which slew Abel, and asks, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?’—and. here the 
removing of the enmity betwen man and 
nature implied in the words: “Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake; . . . thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; 

in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread” (Gen. 3: 17, 18). 

Now, the nature world appears in the 
three aspects of beauty, temptation and 
terror. We do not need to be reconciled 
to the beauty of the natural creation; but 
we are in right relations to nature as a temp- 


*Cf. Tolstoy, on pp. 43, 44. 
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tation only when by Christ’s grace we are 
able to hold things in their proper subordina- 
tion to character; when, that is, they min- 
ister to and do not hinder the chief end of 
our existence, communion with God. We 
are reconciled to nature in her aspect of 
physical evil—sickness, pain, death—that is, 
as a terror, only when we perceive how 
Christ by his resurrection has proved that 
the whole order and procession of the phys- 
ical world not only do not defeat life, but 
are making toward some unimaginable 
transfiguration of life. At the cross we see 
the extreme hostility of nature (in pain and 
death) to the human personality. And in 
the triumph of Christ over these we also 
triumph. We see their helplessness to de- 
feat life. Nay, rather, life resurgent, tri- 
umphant, shouts beside the empty tomb. “O 
Death, where is thy sting? O Death, where 
is thy victory?” 

Thus are we reconciled to nature in her 
most terrible aspect, the aspect of death; 
and begin to understand Paul’s tremendous 
words, “The last enemy that shall be abol- 
ished is death” (Cor. 15: 26), and “Jesus 
Christ has abolished death” (2 Tim, 1: 10). 
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“What if some morning when the stars were 


paling 
And the dawn whitened and the east was 
clear, 
Strange peace and rest fell on me from the 
presence 


Of a benignant spirit standing near; 
And I should tell him as he stood beside me, 
‘This is our earth—most friendly earth and 
fair ; 
Daily its sea and shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air: 
There is blest living here, loving and serving, 
And quest of truth and serene friendships 
dear. 
But stay not, Spirit! Earth has one destroyer— 
His name is Death: Flee, lest he find thee 


here!’ 

And what if then, while still the morning 
brightened 

And freshened in the elm the summer’s 
breath, 


Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel 
And take my hand, and say, ‘My name is 
Death?” 


—Edward Rowland Sill. 


The greater (death) includes the less 
(pain) ; and, hence, pain and toil—all phys- 
ical evil—may be endured as God’s appoint- 
ment, as gracious discipline. Nature be- 
comes thus a means of fellowship with God, 
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and we who were all our lifetime subject to 
bondage are delivered from the fear of death 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. 


“From morn to eve they struggled, Life and 
Death. 

At first it seemed to me that they in mirth 

Contended, and as foes of equal worth, 

So firm their step, so undisturbed their breath; 

But when the sharp, red sun cut through its 
sheath 

Of western clouds, I saw the brown arm’s girth 

Tighten and bear that radiant form to earth, 

And suddenly both fell upon the heath— 

And then the wonder came; for when I fled 

To where those great antagonists down fell 

I could not find the body that I sought, 

And when and where it went I could not tell; 

One only form was left of those who fought 

The long dark form of death, and it was dead.” 

—Cosmo Monkhouse. 


What now shall be said of moral evil? 
The physical sufferings of our Lord in the 
temptation are not to be compared with his 
soul anguish under the solicitations to sin. 
For sin and the solicitations to sin are, when 
their source is brought into view, far more 
dreadful than all the physical suffering in 
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the world. So long as Job holds fast his 
integrity, do we not feel that his losses and 
sickness are negligible? But let him, in the 
sight of three worlds, turn on God and curse 
him—that were a tragedy, indeed. 

The New Testament writers are in no 
solicitude for the sinlessness of Jesus when 
they say that he grew, that he was tempted, 
that he suffered being tempted. The Roman 
Catholic Church has sought in a dogmatic 
interest to safeguard his character by intro- 
ducing the doctrine of the immaculate con- 
ception (of Mary) ; but Luke shows no such 
anxiety. He not only says he cut his way 
forward through a hostile environment, but 
he specifies his physical and mental develop- 
ment and the increasing favor of God and 
men upon him. No; our Lord inherited 
through his human mother the tendency to 
sin which is common to us all; and accord- 
ingly he felt the desirableness of the courses 
suggested to him by the devil. Else the 
temptation had been no temptation; his dis- 
tinction is that, while he suffered, felt the 
awful tug and pull through all his nature, 
yet he did not yield. To deny this strain is 
not only to contradict Scripture, but is to 
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empty the earthly career of our Lord of all 
moral significance for us men; is to fall 
into the vapid error of the docetists of the 
early days, denying that the Son of God is 
come im the flesh. His life was a fight, a 
fight with significance for all worlds. His 
perfection was an achievement, not a fate; 
an achievement made in spite of unnumbered 
foes—demons and men. The story of the 
temptation—a story he must have told*—- 
was but a momentary laying bare on his part 
of a life-long struggle, of the bitterness of 
his soul in its contact with lies and the father 
of lies. What this suffering was, how poign- 
ant, how revolting to his so highly-sensi- 
tized nature, no mortal can ever know. How 
the obscene trail of the serpent sickened him, 
he has only dimly intimated in terrible words 
like defile, perish, hell. To have tolerated 
sin would have been sin in him; for him to 
have made terms with Satan would have 
been the collapse of the moral universe at 
its heart. 

Satan’s theory of human nature is, “Every 
man has his price” (Job 2: 4); and his fel- 


*B. W. Bacon: “An Autobiographic Chapter in 
the Life of Jesus.” 
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low cynics continue to repeat his infamous 
libel. And he came upon the Carpenter of 
Nazareth and said, “Work for yourself ;” 
“Let God and the angels work for you;” 
“Go into partnership with me, and I will 
work for you.” Every suggestion comports 
with his base and basal denial of disinter- 
estedness. And every reply of our Lord 
directly refutes the charge of selfishness. 
You have power: What will you do with it? 
You have protection: how will you use it? 
You need subjects: how will you secure 
them? The enemy is ready with his answer : 
Use your power to feed yourself; use the 
promised help to escape from work; use 
your wits to gain authority—work, drift, 
scheme. And the Son of man has his an- 
swers, too: starve rather than break loyalty 
to the Word, the appointment of God; God 
will not take care of sluggards; one violation 
of conscience, one act of compromise with 
Satan can never be paid for, though all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them were thrown into the balance. And we 
read, “Then the devil leaveth him, and, be- 
hold, angels came and ministered unto him” 
(Matt. 4:11). 
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Our Lord’s> account of this experience 
Opens a window in his ‘soul; looking in, we 
see that he held the principle of moral evil 
to be—not a principle but a Person. Ac- 
cordingly, this lonely battle was a battle be- 
tween spirits—the Tempter, subtle with a 
preternatural subtlety, confident of victory ; 
the Tempted, quick to discern the moral 
quality of apparently innocent suggestions 
—like, provide yourself food, trust God com- 
pletely—and sure and firm in his moral prin- 
ciple, showing altogether an amazing re- 
sourcefulness. Can anyone doubt that the 
terror of the demons on the approach of their 
Conqueror: “I know thee, thou Son of the 
Highest ;” “Hast thou come hither to torment 
us?” the strong man in Matthew 12: 27-30, 
the word in Luke 10: 17f—Satan fallen as 
lightning, and the judgment of the Prince 
of this world (John 12: 30, 31; 14: 30)-— 
can any one doubt that these are reverbera- 
tions of the battle here described? And it 
is not to be doubted that it was in poignant 
recollection of these anguished forty days 


that our Lord bade us to pray, 


“Lead us not into temptation.” 
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In his victory we have the ground of cour- 
age, and in his method we have the secret 
of how to whip the devil. That is to say, 
we fight an already broken foe— 


“Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees,” 


and, also, once and forever, the lie was 
given to the calumny that human nature is 
incapable of disinterestedness, the calumny 
that every man will sell out. A young medi- 
cal missionary in Persia was offered a palace 
and a princely income to become personal 
physician to the Shah. His reply was, “I 
came to Persia to heal the distresses of the 
poor in the name of Jesus.” Show the fiend 
that self-interest is swallowed up in disinter- 
estedness, that you value honor, truth, com- 
munion with God, more than you value 
money, health, life itself, and he has nothing 
in you. In other words, the cross embody- 
ing as it does the principle of self-sacrifice 
is not only the ground of our forgiveness 
before God, but is the instrument of con- 
quest in our fight with moral evil and with 
the personal enemy of all righteousness. 
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“Thev overcame him because of the blood of 
the Lamb, and because of the word of their 
testimony ; and they loved not their life even 
unto death” (Rev. 12: 11). 
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“Up to the mighty life of God on high, 
The soul that breathes this immemorial prayer 
Is lifted, with its earliest words to share 
Wider horizons and an ampler sky, 
To the Eternal Name and Will brought nigh, 
Of the eternal kingdom child and heir. 
And having caught man “thus from daily care 
To God—hehold, God stoops to glorify 
The life of man, that life of hard-won bread, 
Of trespass and temptation day by day; 
So far from peace by sin beset so sore, 
O Son of man and Son of God who shed 
Immortal hope upon the human way, 
Thy prayer clasps earth ito heaven forever- 
more.” 


—Priscilla Leonard. 
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X. 


THE ‘HORIZON OF THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. 


In the last chapter of Deuteronomy we 
read, “Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab unto Mount Nebo, to the top of 
Pisgah, that is over against Jericho,” and he 
swept with one turn of his eye the whole 
horizon of the land of promise, from the 
northeast northward, to the west, and round 
to the south! “And the Lord showed him 
all the land of Gilead, unto Dan; all Naph- 
tali, and the land of Ephraim and Menasseh, 
and all the south, and the plain of the Val- 
ley of Jericho, the city of palm trees, unto 
Zoar,”’ at the foot of the mountain on which 
he stood. 

On reaching the bare granite of a New 
Hampshire mountain height and looking 
back over the plain through which they had 
come, a seven-year-old boy said to his father, 
“Father, ain’t the world big?” The preced- 
ing sketch of the outlooks of the Lord’s 
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Prayer prepares us for some such exclama- 
tion with reference to the world of true 
religion here brought to view. Moses had 
already won distinction in Egypt, and per- 
haps the greatest career in the history of 
Egypt lay before him there; but the religion 
of his fathers laid its spell upon him and 
carried him far beyond all the possibilities 
Egypt offered. It was a disinterested choice 
on his part (Hebrews 11: 24f), but the im- 
mense expansions of his nature and range of 
interest and reach of influence, which were 
involved, if he could have foreseen them, 
would have satisfied the most daring and the 
most selfish ambition. His contribution to 
modern civilization in this western world 
exceeds in value all that Egyptian learning 
and art and statecraft combined have given. 

There are still here and there persons who 
identify religion and narrowness, and who 
excuse their aloofness from religion by a 
profession of broadmindedness. Such per- 
sons forget Moses. And they forget John 
and Matthew and Paul. Matthew left his 
tax books to become private secretary to 
Jesus, a wandering scribe, and he lived to 
write the most precious five pages in all lit- 
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erature—the Sermon on the Mount. John 
was a fisherman and a bigot, a man who for- 
bade a good man the privilege of doing good 
because he was not “of our company”; who 
hated Samaritans and wanted to call down 
fire from heaven to consume a village; a 
man who schemed for prominent place; a 
man who was capable of enforcing his opin- 
ion by rack and thumbscrew; a man whose 
chief use for God was to manipulate him in 
the interest of his “views,” and whose chief 
interest in men was to ram these views down 
their throats. Such a man was John, “the 
beloved disciple”; beloved certainly not be- 
cause he was lovable, but because he par- 
ticularly needed to be loved; for only love, 
patient, inexhaustible—the love of Jesus will 
ever bring such a nature to write John 3: 16. 
And no other influence but the religion of 
Jesus will so deepen his insight and broaden 
his range as to qualify such a man to write 
John 1: 1-18, a passage unsurpassed in all 
the flights of philosophic thought. Saul of 
Tarsus was an educated rabbi of the 
straightest sect of the narrowest religion 
known to history, proud, vindictive, resolute, 
tyrannical, ablaze with the prejudices of his 
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nation—prejudices racial, social, intellectual, 
religious; altogether as intractable a nature 
as true religion ever undertook to master. 
Yet this man will, by and by, push the 
horizon of his interest beyond Palestine and 
the Jews, beyond the empire; nor will he 
stop till he has made the world his parish 
and the last member of the race of men a 
sharer of his knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ. But he will not 
only break over the iron limitations of preju- 
dice. In the tremendous passionate out- 
reach of his thought he will leap like a flam- 
ing seraph the barriers of his rabbinic edu- 
cation and on unwearied wing he will rise 
higher than Plato, and see farther than 
Aristotle; and he will compel two millen- 
niums of men to take the rank of commenta- 
tors, making their fame by interpretations of 
him. Matthew, the publican, writing the 
Sermon on the Mount; John, the bigot, on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, and the seer 
of Patmos; Paul, the Pharisee, in the third 
heaven, and the author of the thirteenth and 
the fifteenth chapters of First Corinthians, 
and of the eighth and twelfth chapters of 
Romans—here are three typical examples of 
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the broadening influence of true religion. 
They are Jews whose whole religious educa- 
tion was an education in a narrow exclu- 
siveness, yet they became the heralds and 
apostles of the universal religion. 

Now, the chief pedagogical item in their 
training out of a narrow creed into the 
breadth and strength of their after-career 
was the Lord’s Prayer. For here was pro- 
vided and at once a discipline sure to break 
the dominion of prejudice of every sort, sure 
to multiply interests to infinity, and sure to 
sweeten the spirit while it widened the out- 
look. Under such a discipline men— 


“Grow too great 
For narrow creeds of right and wrong, which 
fade 
Before the unmeasured thirst for good: while 
peace 
Rises within them ever more and more.” 
—Robert Browning, Paracelsus. 


The measure of one’s manhood is the 
breadth of his horizons. And there is no 
culture in broadmindedness comparable to 
that afforded by the daily, sincere use of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Observe how the petitions 
for personal benefits are delayed till the 
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mind of the worshiper has been lifted into 
the light and holiness of the Father’s pres- 
ence, and stretched to include the great con- 
ceptions of the Eternal Will and the Uni- 
versal Kingdom. The latter half of the 
Prayer is a prayer for equipment to under- 
take the program set forth in the earlier 
half. Hungry people, unforgiven people, 
timid people—these are not available for the 
work of the kingdom. In other words, the 
prayer for personal benefits is saved from 
the taint of selfishness by the wholly unself- 
ish aspirations and outlooks—the wide hori- 
zons swept from the heights attained by the 
soul in the words— 


“Our Father who art in heaven, 

Hallowed be thy name, 

Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 


/ No.man in communion with God in the 
terms of this Prayer can long be content in 
a narrow round of thought and feeling. The 
gleams of heaven on earth were meant— 


“To sting with hunger for full light,” 
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and he who knows that hunger and who 
follows-the gleam will at last find himself 
on the golden heights and see all worlds, and 
see them in the clear perspective of God’s 
own thought and will. One who does not 
believe in the missionary enterprise, for ex- 
ample, does not know God in the range of 
his purpose and the reach of Christ’s passion 
as here revealed.) How shall we bring our 
religion to conform to the ‘standard here set 
forth? How embrace the infinite relation- 
ships ; how attain the wide liberality of soul, 
the broadmindedness ; how acquire the mis- 
sionary zeal, the personal trust, the kind- 
ness, the courage here enjoined ? 

(In no other way so surely as by the daily 
sincere use of the Lord’s Prayer. 
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“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let 
thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend.” 
—Morte dArthur-Tennyson. 
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XI. 


’ 


LEARNING HOW TO PRAY. 


THERE is one other point of view for con- 
sidering the Lord’s Prayer which has not 
been taken in the previous discussion. And 
a few paragraphs may be added on this 
Prayer as a lesson in praying. 

In Luke 11: 1, when our Lord ceased 
praying, the disciples said: ‘Lord, teach 
us to pray.” Here are grown men and dis- 
ciples of Jesus who did not yet know how to 
pray. In Acts 4: 31, we read, “And when 
they had prayed, the place was shaken where 
they were gathered together, and they were 
all filled with the Holy Spirit and they spake 
the Word of God with boldness.”” Which is 
to say, that these men had, in the interval 
between Luke 11: 1 and Acts 4: 31, learned 
how to pray. 

Prayer is the Christian’s greatest resource, 
for it gives him the Whole God for his Total 
Need. The best way to learn the secret of 
prayer is to study the personal experiences 
of the first men whom Jesus taught to pray. 
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Undoubtedly these men had been saying 
prayers from their childhood and they had 
continued until now. The Pharisee in the 
parable in Luke 18: of said a prayer, but he 
did not pray. True prayer waits upon the 
establishment of the personal relationship. 
Samuel had said prayers before that night 
when God called him by name, but he did 
not yet know the Lord, and that night for 
the first time in his life he spoke directly to 
God. Carlyle has made the memorable com- 
ment on, “Oh, Universe, I accept Thee!’ 
“Gad, you’d better!” A man once said to 
me, claiming to have reached higher ground, 
that his only prayer was: “Oh, Universe, I 
will what thou willest! This is stoicism, 
not Christian prayer which is communion of 
persons. A student once asked Phillips 
Brooks if in his judgment personal com- 
munion with Jesus Christ was essential to 
Christianity. The great preacher replied, 
“Personal communion with Jesus Christ is 
Christianity.” 

Jesus sought to bring the disciples into 
this personal relationship and his first les- 
son was by example. He did not argue the 
existence of God or the possibility of prayer. 
' He prayed! 
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And here, in the presence of Jesus pray- 
ing, all objections to prayer, whether scien- 
tific or philosophical or practical, fall to the 
ground. 

But in addition to his example he gave 
them specific instructions and the fullest of 
these is the Lord’s Prayer. If now we draw 
out the suggestions -he made here, they 
are as follows: 

(a) Be alone. For prayer is as solitary 
as dying, and only after long practice of 
secret prayer does public prayer, which is 
always difficult, become possible. In Mat- 
thew 6: 5f, Jesus urges a certain calm de- 
liberateness in seeking solitude; all the 
world shut out, and at last only two beings 
in the universe—yourself and God—shut in 
together in the august experience of imme- 
diate converse. 

(b) Fill the mind with the thought of 
God as Father and as Holy. This will beget 
reverence and trust. Is there a God? Yes; 
he is your Father, and you may speak to him 
and trust him. 

(c) Come to see that he knows what is 
best for you and to prefer that above every- 
thing else. “Thy will be done.” Prayer is 
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not making God will what we wish, but sub- 
mitting our wishes to his will. 

(d) Then push out of the individual circle 
and embrace the world, “Thy kingdom come 

on earth”—and bleach your thought 
of the earth in the light of heaven—‘as in 
heaven.” 

(e) Find the motive of prayer for per- 
sonal benefits—bread, forgiveness, fortitude, 
in the needs of the world. Hungry, guilty, 
timid people are never available for the work 
of the kingdom; food, forgiveness, forti- 
tude, qualify for cooperation in the coming 
of the kingdom. 

(f) “Live up to your prayers in order 
that you may pray again.”* “For we also 
forgive ;’ “Be at peace with all men.” Our 
petitions are registered in heaven and held 
there as a pledge on our conduct among our 
fellows. You cut the nerve of prayer if you 
let your relations with people become tan- 
eled and strained. You may keep up the 
forms of prayer with unforgivingness in 
your heart, but the heavens are as brass 
above you. 

(g) In his last discourse to the twelve, re- 
corded in John 14-16, Jesus gave the dis- 
ciples a new lesson about praying. They 
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were to pray, “In his name.” This did not 
mean attaching his name as a talisman to a 
prayer reeking with selfishness, as Alex- 
ander MacLaren has somewhere put it. No; 
to be im the name of Jesus is to be saturated 
with his sentiments; to be controlled by his 
principles; to be at one with his will—in a 
word, to be within the circle of his being. 
As long as we stand outside of that circle 
there is no virtue in merely saying, “And 
this I ask in Jesus’ name.” It would be true 
to say, “And this I ask owt of Jesus’ name.” 

(h) Still another lesson he gave them in 
the period of the forty days between his 
resurrection and ascension. The most strik- 
ing feature of the intercourse of the risen 
Lord with his disciples is his intermittent 
appearances. What is the reason for this? 
He was undertaking to substitute his spir- 
itual for his bodily presence, so that these 
men might grow accustomed to the thought 
of his being at hand when he could not be 
seen; and when at last he passed perma- 
nently out of their sight, they did not feel 
that they had lost him, but that they had him 
in his omnipresence, that wherever they 
might be and whatever their need, they 
might speak to him there beside them with 
all his grace and power. 
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Here, then, are the specific suggestions 
which Jesus made to the men whom he was 
teaching to pray, and when we open the 
book of The Acts we find them undertaking 
the momentous enterprise which the com- 
mission (Matt. 28: 18-20) had laid upon 
them with a great confidence. He was near! 
And even when persecutions began, still 
they went forward in the assurance of vic- 
tory because they were aware of the imme- 
diate help of their unseen Friend—their 
enthroned Lord. 

Here we have sketched in bare outline 
the experiences of the first men “with Christ 
in the School of Prayer,’ and none of us 
need be discouraged. James and John were 
thunderers according to our Lord’s own 
estimate of them; and the record shows that 
they had untempered mortar in them. “Shall 
we call down fire from heaven and consume 
them?” “Grant that we may sit one on thy 
right and the other on thy left hand in thy 
kingdom.” But the story unfolded in The 
Acts shows that these “sons of Thunder,” 
these selfish bigots had grown up out of 
selfishness into the kingdom passion, into 
the humility and patience of the saints, and 
so may we all, if only we take their earlier 
attitude and say, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 
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